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is changed for a softer synonyme in some passages, and suffered
to stand unaltered in others. In one place a faint allusion
made by Johnson to an indelicate subject, an allusion so faint
that, till Mr. Croker's note pointed it out to us, we had never
noticed it, and of which we are quite sure that the meaning
would never be discovered by any of those for whose sake
books are expurgated, is altogether omitted. In another place,
a coarse and stupid jest of Dr. Taylor on the subject, expressed
in the broadest language, almost the only passage, as far as
we remember, in all BoswelTs book, which we should have
been inclined to leave out, is suffered to remain.

We complain, however, much more of the additions than of
the omissions. We have half of Mrs. Thrale's book, scraps
of Mr. Tyers, scraps of Mr. Murphy, scraps of Mr. Cradock,
long prosings of Sir John Hawkins, and connecting observations
by Mr. Croker himself, inserted into the midst of Boswell's

text.

*          *          *          *

The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great, a very great work.
Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shaks-
peare is not more decidedly the first of dramatists, Demos-
thenes is not more decidedly the first of orators than Boswell is
the first of biographers. He has no second. He has distanced
all his competitors so decidedly that it is not worth while to
place them. Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere.

We are not sure that there is in the whole history of the
human intellect so strange a phenomenon as this book.
Many of the greatest men that ever lived have written biog-
raphy. Boswell was one of the smallest men that ever lived,
and he has beaten them all. He was, if we are to give any
credit to his own account or to the united testimony of all who
knew him, a man of the meanest and feeblest intellect. John-
son described him as a fellow who had missed his only chance
of immortality by not having been alive when the Dunciad
was written. Beauclerk used his name as a proverbial ex-
pression for a bore. He was the laughing-stock of the whole of
that brilliant society which has owed to him the greater
part of its fame. He was always laying himself at the feet of
some eminent man, and begging to be spit upon and trampled
upon. He was always earning some ridiculous nickname,
and then " binding it as a crown unto him/' not merely in